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d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane ; Phil, 
jfahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de Me"t. = Revue de Metaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 

Psychologische Studien zur elementaren Logik. E. G. Husserl. 
Phil. Mon., XXX, pp. 159-191. 

I. On the Distinction between Abstract and Concrete. — Conscious- 
ness is a unity in which everything is connected with everything 
else. The connections may differ in constancy and mediacy. Re- 
lated to such differences is the distinction between independent and 
dependent contents. Certain complex contents come easily to our 
notice as natural unities, and exhibit a characteristic independence 
of the contents in connection with which they arise, such as we do 
not find among members of other sorts of connections. They are 
separable, capable of imagination by themselves. It is different 
with dependent contents. A content concerning which we know 
that the change or removal of some content given with it must 
change or remove it, is dependent. Close associations of ideas form 
an intermediate class of contents, not functionally dependent, but 
practically so. Consider the parts of a single content, in connection 
with this distinction concerning dependence. Two cases are pos- 
sible : either a certain part is independent, with reference to all the 
other parts of the whole, or not. In the first case we speak of 
pieces, in the second of abstract parts. Parts may be mediate or 
immediate, mediate parts being parts of immediate parts. The 
complex content whose immediate part is an abstract is called its 
direct concrete. A concrete which is itself not abstract we call an 
absolute concrete ; all others are relative. This use of terms 
founded in intuitive relations is carried over to cases where there is 
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no intuition. Each concept is called abstract, each object of a 
concept, concrete. The reason for this carrying over is that if the 
contents and objects of the concepts were given, the proper relations 
could also be intuitively recognized ; and since we usually have no 
knowledge of the imperfections of the representative imagination, 
the change is not even noticed. 

II. On Intuitions and Representative Ideas. — Intuition originally 
means seeing, and the perception of visible objects. It is extended 
to cover outward perception. But not all which we loosely think we 
perceive is really intuited. Certain ideas have the peculiarity that 
they do not include their objects as contents present in conscious- 
ness, but merely intend them. In case any contents in consciousness 
point to others not given, the former are used as ideas representative 
of the latter. Opposed to them are other ideas which really hold 
their objects in themselves as immanent contents. These are intu- 
itions. There are difficulties in understanding the expression, imma- 
nent content. Do we not intuit a thing when we look at it, first on 
one side and then on another? Yet the whole thing is never 
immanent in consciousness at once. The solution of these difficulties 
lies in the fact that to the natural thought the series of contents con- 
nected and attended by certain psychic acts which we call the 
" inspection of the thing on all sides " is the thing itself, and that 
alone is meant when a thing is spoken of. The intuition does not 
include the background and surrounding objects, but only such 
objects as are noticed for themselves. It is a defined and defining 
act. Intuition cannot be identified with the faculty of representative 
ideas, as many examples show. The two are different kinds of 
conscious content. What kinds, however, we are unable to tell. 
For psychology and logic the investigation of these functions is very 
important. For psychology, because a series of extremely important 
acts (of desire and will) have as their basis, or presupposition, ideas 
which are representative. For logic, since concepts, judgments, and 
all other logical activities, belong themselves to that group. 

E. L. Hinman. 

Truth as Apprehended and Expressed in Art. G. F. Genung. 
The New World, No. XI, pp. 527-545. 

Reality is the " bare material of perception." Truth is this real- 
ity perceived and expressed. It involves a subjective as well as an 
objective element. It is the work of art to express reality as truth 
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through a medium different from that in which the former is found. 
To so exaggerate that the really distorted shall appear perfectly nat- 
ural is the height of artistic skill. j -p T3 ROWN 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 



Wahrnehmung von Bewegungen vermittelst des Auges. L. W. 
Stern. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 5 u. 6, pp. 321-387. 

After giving a summary of the facts already established in this 
field, and a brief account of the theories from Herbart to Wundt, the 
author states the results of his own experiments on the comparative 
fineness of discernment of moving and resting objects at centre and 
periphery of the retina, and on some after-effects of motion. The 
results show that in direct vision the just noticeable angular magni- 
tude of a resting object equals the angle through which an object 
must move if its motion is to be noticed. In indirect vision the 
liminal angular magnitude of a resting object is four times that of a 
motion. Judgment was more certain in indirect than in direct vision, 
and more certain when one stationary object was in the field of 
vision than when none or two were present. The slower the motion 
the more plainly it was perceived. The difference between the 
ratios of discrimination of moved and resting objects in direct and 
indirect vision is ascribed to differences in amount of irradiation. 
Evidence for this explanation is furnished by the fact that differences 
Between limina of resting objects and movements in indirect vision 
did not hold for very small intensities of light. The after effects of 
motion were studied both by observing objects from a moving train 
and by means of the drum of the kymograph, around which had 
been placed a strip of paper ruled with vertical lines at a distance of 
9 mm. When the eyes were stimulated for a short time, about a 
quarter of a second, the after-effect was a motion in the same direc- 
tion, but of short duration. When the stimulation was continued a 
longer time, 8-12 seconds, there was first an after-motion in the 
same direction, soon changing into a motion of opposite direction. 
If the eye is not kept fixed during the experiments for the longer 
time the after-motion is slower, and the lines more sharply drawn. 
In his theory the author distinguishes two general methods by which 
we may perceive motion : by perceiving the successive phases of the 
motion, and by a direct perception of the movement. In the latter 
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three distinct elements enter ; viz., the changes in stimulation of the 
retina, the line of after-images of the moving object, and eye move- 
ments. Changes in character of stimulation as object moves across 
the retina are immediately interpreted as movement of the object giv- 
ing rise to the stimulation. This gives no sense of direction. Every 
object that moves across the field of vision leaves a vanishing trail 
of after-images on the retina. This affords means of knowing the 
direction and rapidity of the motion. The extreme eye movement 
theory is rejected, since eye movements never exactly correspond to 
the motion of the moving object. To these muscle sensations must 
be added the trail of after-images, the perception of the resting 
objects in the field of vision, and the consciousness of the continual 
impulses of will in effecting the motion. The after-sensations of 
motion are ascribed to the effect of the trail of after-images left by 
the moving object on the retina. After-motions of the same direc- 
tion are explained by these directly, those of the opposite direction 
by the projection of these after-images upon the field of vision of the 
open eye, or upon the entoptic phenomena of the closed eye. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

Die Wahrnehmung von Helligkeitsveranderungen. Nachtrag. 
L. W. Stern. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 5 u. 6, pp. 395- 
397- 

The validity of the law formulated in the original contribution 
(this Review, III, 741), that time of perception and fineness of sen- 
sibility increase with decrease in the rapidity of the increase of 
brightness, is restricted to mean ranges of rapidity in increase of the 
brightness. w R PlLLSBURY . 

Aussichten der experimentellen Psychologic O. Kulpe. Phil. 
Mon., XXX, 5 u. 6, pp. 281-294. 

This article is to be regarded as the conclusion to two earlier ones 
by the same author (in Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Philos.). It does not 
attempt to predict future results in experimental Psychology, but 
indicates some points in which more accurate determination is desir- 
able, with a view to the farther advance of the science itself, as well 
as to its relation to other sciences. 

In the first place, as regards the theory of methods, the following 
demands may be made upon it : (1) more accurate description of 
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the general process and fundamental principles of comparison, the 
act of comparison of sensations not being so uniform and unambig- 
uous as it may appear ; (2) more individualization of methods, i.e., 
more adapting of them to the object or purpose in hand ; (3) an 
investigation into the influence of expectation and custom on sensi- 
ble discrimination, not only to determine its amount and direction, 
but to take exact and unprejudiced account of the actuality of their 
behavior in inner experience; (4) the use of single results of 
experimentation according to their combined content : for this pur- 
pose a choice of observers or reagents is necessary: (5) greater 
agreement concerning the significance of the values given by the 
measurement methods. Turning next to the different parts of Psy- 
chology it is found that, as regards the elements of consciousness, 
the peripherally excited sensations have been most thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and now await the advance of natural science, but the cen- 
trally excited sensations have been scarcely touched, and where they 
have been investigated it was not done with sufficient care. It is 
somewhat better with the feelings, but here, also, a whole series of 
questions is open for solution. The theory of the union of ele- 
ments of consciousness has been made accessible to experiment only 
in single directions, and that has been essentially limited to the 
union of peripherally excited sensations ; while the union of centrally 
excited ones with one another, and with the former, has been almost 
wholly neglected. It is to be hoped that these processes will be sub- 
jected to thorough analysis, as well as emotions, instincts and will ; 
for in regard to these latter there exist various opinions not only 
concerning their theoretical exposition, but also their content and 
cause. 

Concerning the significance of progress of experimental Psychol- 
ogy for other sciences, it is held that for the natural sciences it con- 
sists simply in this, that the manner of observation will be improved, 
and it will be easier to separate the subjective and objective factors ; 
the advantages will be those of method. The mental sciences, on 
the other hand, will be affected through its content ; its results will 
help to clear up their problems in so far as it more exactly establishes 
the laws of psychic life. But for Metaphysics no help can be looked 
for from Psychology, since it can say nothing about the nature of 
soul, freedom of the will, etc. a t> jj ill 
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ETHICAL. 

Biology and Ethics. Edmund Montgomery. Int. J. E., V, 1, 
pp. 44-63- 

Can biology be of any help in solving ethical problems ? Biology 
cannot help a system of ethics which regards the body as a mere 
hindrance to ethical aspiration, or as a mere passive instrument 
wielded by a spiritual agent, or as a mere illusion of unrationalized 
sense. Nor will ethical self-determination admit of help from the fatal- 
istic, mechanical view of vital activity, or a like-fatalistic primordially 
established evolution. Bichat divided the human body into two sets 
of organs, the heart, stomach, liver, and sexual organs, the biologi- 
cal entoderm, constituting the organic life ; and the external organs, 
brain, sensory organs, and voluntary muscles, the animal life, the 
biological ectoderm. His central conception in interpreting human 
nature consists in regarding the ectoderm as existing solely to satisfy 
entodermic or appetitive needs. The organic life, and the external 
life as ministering to it, conduce to the attainment of the one end, 
perpetuation of life in self and offspring. If the gratification of 
hunger and lust is the chief concern in life, then life is ethically 
undesirable. Such ethical abhorrence, and consequent abnegation 
of our present life, forms the core of the highest religions. Life 
becomes futile, painful, and fundamentally wicked ; and total abne- 
gation becomes the rationally prescribed ethical end. By the ethi- 
cally abhorrent means of struggle for life those best adapted to live 
in the present medium have survived, and the highest of these pos- 
sesses an ethical consciousness. Has this last been developed ethi- 
cally ? If moral development has been the preconcerted aim of a 
power ordaining such evolution, then we must pronounce his means 
wasteful, ruthless, and unethical. If developed by organic beings in 
their own functioning in their environment, nothing can be called 
ethical till we come to man's moral consciousness. It is of decisive 
importance which we regard as subservient to the other, the internal 
or the external life. The writer holds that the fundamental and 
essential activity of life consists in the functional play of the organ- 
ism with the medium at their surface of contact. The highest 
organs of animal life are all developed in the surface-layer, brain, 
sensory organs, and voluntary muscles. The organs of the life of 
outside relations instead of being mere tools for appetitive gratifica- 
tion, are themselves the essential embodiment of life. Hunger the 
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most elemental of appetites, sleep the most reconstitutive, that of sex 
the most preservative, these are but subservient to the progressive 
development of life, the functionings of the organs of outside rela- 
tions. We are fundamentally emotional, and volitional beings. 
The emotions of affection are distinctly altruistic. In the intensify- 
ing and refining of altruistic sentiments, and in their extension, ethi- 
cal progress finds its expression. Social life is the medium through 
which, and in which, moral existence becomes established. Both our 
affective and our volitional life has to do with the functioning of our 
outside organs. The possibility of ethical conduct is wholly grounded 
in the biological fact of power of self-movement of animals, and in 
this power of self-movement is to be found the key to the vexed 
problems of volitional freedom. Biology leads us to recognize that 
the ethical end is the preservation, enhancement, and enjoyment of 
the inherited wealth and worth of life, which wealth and worth has 
its existence in social sentiments organically developed in human 
beings, and finding their satisfaction in reciprocity within an ethi- 
cally rationalized social medium. The progressive realization of 
this ethical end brings its own reward, and needs no sanction beyond 
its own becoming. The moral imperative is grounded biologically ; 
for this view of the solidaritv of past, present, and future existence 
imposes upon us the duty of holding our vital endowment in trust. 

M. S. Read. 

Naturalism and Ethics. A. J. Balfour. Int. J. E., IV, 4, 
PP- 415-429- 

The writer discusses the origin, not the validity of ethical systems, 
regarding these as two widely different questions. Men being what 
they are, no moral code can be effective which does not inspire in 
those who are asked to obey it emotions of reverence ; and the capac- 
ity of any code to excite this, or any other elevated emotion, cannot 
be wholly independent of the origin from which those who accept 
that code suppose it to emanate. The naturalistic and moral senti- 
ments and rules are found in but a few things that feel, while feel- 
ing is an attribute of but few things that live, and life is but a petty 
episode in the history of the Universe. If morals should vanish, the 
Universe would be almost the same as now. Morality is on a par 
with appetite here. Biology not only does not supply us with any 
ground of distinction, but it shows us that the sentiments clinging to 
duty and sacrifice are but a device of nature to trick us into the per- 
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formance of altruistic actions. Nature, indifferent to our happiness, 
indifferent to our morals, but sedulous of our survival, commends 
disinterested virtue to our practice by dressing it in the splendor of 
ethical sentiments. Kant found the moral law sublime, the natural- 
istic creed finds it ingenious. On the naturalistic view free-will is 
an absurdity. The illusion of freedom must have arisen by natural 
selection for the sake of preservation. " The persistent contradic- 
tion between that which is thought to be true, and that which is felt 
to be noble and of good report, not only produces a sense of moral 
unrest in the individual, but makes it impossible for us to avoid the 
conclusion that the creed which leads to such results is somehow 
unsuited for ' such beings as we are in such a world as ours.' " 

There being a conflict between the sentiments associated with 
and subservient to morality, and the naturalistic account of their 
origin, what relation to ethics has the teaching of Naturalism on the 
final results of human endeavor ? On the naturalistic theory are 
moral ends adequate and naturally consistent ? It cannot harmonize 
and make consistent egoism and altruism. Is it emotionally ade- 
quate, does it provide us with an ideal that can exhaust our energies 
and satisfy our aspirations ? Our ideals are framed according to the 
measure of our thoughts. Our thoughts tend to dwarf the impor- 
tance of man, to make him a natural object among natural objects. 
Soon man, the sentient world, man's thoughts and deeds, will be no 
more, and nothing will be the better or worse for his labor, devotion, 
and suffering. We desire, however, to give our service to that which 
is universal and abiding. Our ethical energies and aspirations can- 
not be long satisfied on so transitory and so unimportant an accident 
in the general scheme of things as the fortunes of the human race, 
its development, feelings, life, or moral quality. -** g -n EAn 

Ethischer Rigorismus und sittliche Sch'dnheit. K. Vorlander. 
Phil. Mon., XXX, 5 u. 6, pp. 225-280. 

The content of this article can be best anticipated from the state- 
ment with which it opens : " The question of Ethical Rigorism is, 
historically considered, the question of the philosophical relation of 
Schiller to Kant." The author confines himself in the present arti- 
cle to an inquiry as to the historical relation of these two men, or 
more exactly, as the article itself shows, into the historical develop- 
ment of Schiller in his attitude to the Kantian philosophy. To this 
end copious selections are made from Schiller's correspondence 
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with his contemporaries, more particularly with Korner and Goethe. 
As a result of the inquiry it is found that four stages can be distin- 
guished in his development : 

(i) 1787-1790. Korner andReinhold continually urge upon him 
the advisability of a study of Kant, but his poetical nature cannot 
submit to such a dry task. At last, towards the end of this period, 
we find Schiller led to a slight interest in Kant through Reinhold's 
lectures in Jena. 

(2) 1791-1794. In 1791 the Critique of Judgment falls into his 
hands, and he finds that his previous study of Aesthetic renders it 
easy for him to understand Kant's thoughts ; here, in fact, he begins 
now to meditate a thorough study of the whole Kantian philosophy. 
Accordingly, for the next four years Schiller appears as an enthusi- 
astic follower of Kant, though in independent form. He is the 
direct opposite of Goethe, finding Goethe's philosophy altogether too 
sensual for his tastes. During this period Schiller does not produce 
a single great poem. 

(3) I 79S- Following upon this is a year of transition, in which 
philosophy and poetry seem to have equal claims upon him. He 
now comes under the influence of Goethe, and this year witnesses 
the composition of his philosophical poetry. 

(4) 1796-1805. Complete and final return to poetry. Yet, in 
spite of single statements to the contrary, he still holds fast to Kan- 
tian doctrines, in accordance with which he shows a manifest dislike 
for the philosophy of Fichte, Schelling, and others of the Romantic 
School. From this sketch it will be seen that the period in which 
Schiller was peculiarly philosophical in his studies and productions 
was from 1791 to 1794. Accordingly, this period must form the 
basis of an inquiry into the systematic relationship of Schiller to 
Kant, which the author indicates will appear in a later issue. 

A. R. Hill. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

L'ancienne et les nouvelles ge'ome'tries . Ill Les postulats 
rkels de la giomitrie euclidienne sont a la base des mitagiomitries. 
J. Delboeuf. Rev. Ph., XIX, 8, pp. 1 13-147. 

The claim of metageometry to require no postulates, and to dis- 
pense with those of Euclid, must be rejected. The postulates of 
Euclidian geometry are often badly and inadequately stated, but 
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they are not arbitrary. They rest on the given character of space, 
from which the homogeneous space of geometry is abstracted. The 
metageometrical spaces on the other hand are arbitrary creations 
of the mind, and their isogeneity is included in the homogeneity of 
Euclidian space. Accordingly, the metageometries have to make the 
Euclidian postulate in a more complicated form. Moreover, the 
proof that the metageometrical surfaces are not self-contradictory, 
can be derived only from Euclidian geometry. Thus metageometries 
are not a generalization, but only an extension, of Euclidian geometry, 
which guarantees their legitimateness. Nor are they better suited 
for the study of real space, for they do not represent it as well as 
the Euclidian, and we can understand their properties only by its 
help. They only include Euclidian space as a special case, by an 
extension to infinity. This, however, is a far more difficult assump- 
tion than that of the Euclidians. Nevertheless, they have philo- 
sophic value ; for they have incontestably shown that Euclidian 
geometry is not built on a rock inaccessible to criticism. 

F. C. S. S. 

A Dialogue on Time and Common Sense. Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick. Mind, n. s., XII, pp. 441-448. 

A suggestive article in the form of a conversation with a Russian 
visitor on the difficulties involved in the assumption that truth is 
timeless. In a charming literary form the following points are hinted 
at : (1) That a denial of the reality of Time destroys the meaning of 
History, on the ground that "if Time is unreal, succession is unreal: 
and if succession is unreal the interest of the study of the past is 
destroyed." (2) That all moral experience becomes unreal, and 
that Kant's noumenal Ego in its " unintelligible position out of time 
makes an absolutely incomprehensible and unaccountable choice of 
partial irrationality." (3) That the argument which puts the know- 
ing subject out of time, because his objects are in time, is nonsense. 
(4) That even if it were not, yet any actual process of knowledge 
occurs in time and is conditioned by events in time. And (5) that 
there is possibly some confusion in the ordinary assumptions of 
theology and science as to the eternity of the Deity and the time- 
lessness of the laws of nature. F C S S 
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The Roots of Agnosticism. James Seth. The New World, 
September, 1894, pp. 458-470. 

There are two chief roots of Agnosticism. 1. "The absolute 
separation of the noumenal or essential from the phenomenal or 
empirical reality." But why should reality not be known ? The 
Infinite is to be thought only through the finite. We must admit 
the " realism of science and of common sense." 

2. "The doctrine of the relativity or subjectivity of knowledge, 
the theory of the absolute distinction between the subject and the 
object." To this doctrine there are three objections. 1. It is 
founded on a wrong conception of the Absolute. The Absolute is 
to be regarded as the " completed system of relations," and not as 
the unrelated. 2. Thorough skepticism is suicidal. 3. It involves 
the view of natural dualism or of critical idealism. However, the 
mind has not to make nature, but merely to interpret reality as it is, 
and of which it is itself a part. In Agnosticism there is both truth 
and error : truth, in the fact that absolute reality is unknowable in 
the same sense that we know the finite : error, in the conclusion that 
since absolute reality is thus unknowable, therefore we know nothing. 
Even if the Absolute is unknowable in the common presentational 
form of knowledge it must still constitute the basis of all our knowl- 
edge. If we know reality at all, we can place no absolute limit to 
possible knowledge. Our present ignorance is the measure of our 
finitude, but there is positive and advancing knowledge as surely as 
there is limitation of knowledge. y p Brown 

Von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. A. Spir. Phil. Mon., 
XXX, s u. 6, pp. 295-306. 

In a foot-note the editor points out that this is a posthumous essay 
of the author translated from the French. The guiding idea through- 
out is given in a quotation at the beginning of the article : " That 
which is divine, is imperishable, but that which is abnormal must 
sooner or later perish." Man has always had the consciousness that 
his existence is not mere fleeting chance, but rather that it has an 
eternal destiny, and this consciousness is the living principle of all 
religions. But this has been mixed up with the animal instinct for 
self-preservation until the belief has arisen in the immortality of the 
conscious self, a belief which is incompatible with true morality, with 
disinterested love for the good and the true, and consequently also 
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with the right way to immortality. In order to find out wherein true 
immortality consists we must know the essence of man's nature. 
Now, man is essentially empty, without any peculiar nature of his 
own, in short, man is not a thing in itself but only a phenomenon. 
This is proven by the fact that our Ego rests entirely upon the 
memory, we are something only through the memory of what we 
have been and acquired in the past. Take away this memory of 
the past and knowledge of things, and you destroy the Ego. The 
manner of existence of the Ego is in keeping with its essential 
nature. A real thing has neither beginning nor end in time, but we 
exist only in the consciousness which we have of ourselves ; our life 
is like the flame of a taper. Yet this very fact that we are able to 
recognize our own nothingness proves that we possess something 
which lifts us beyond it. We possess in the conception of the 
absolute the fundamental law of thought, which gives us the assur- 
ance that the Absolute or God exists, that God is the normal nature 
of things, and that we are related to Him through what is noble in 
our nature. This points the way to blessedness and immortality. 
In order to rid ourselves of nothingness, and insure to ourselves 
immortality, we must renounce our conscious and individual selves, 
which are empty and illusory, and identify ourselves with the true 
and absolute self which is divine and eternal. This same way to 
blessedness has been pointed out by the two great teachers of man- 
kind — Buddha and Christ ; but their doctrines contain errors, that 
of Christ being especially objectionable because of his belief in the 
immortality of the conscious self. Now the objection may be raised 
that a life without consciousness is no life. Here we find ourselves 
face to face with the original and natural illusion which must be 
exposed before we can succeed to the conception of the really true 
and eternal life. To us conscious existence seems to be the only 
true existence, but that is just because we are not real things, 
because we exist only through the consciousness of self which in 
essence is purely ideal, the appearance of a real, indivisible, perma- 
nent thing. It is true we can form no conception of such a super- 
conscious existence, but we can be convinced of its truth by reason, 
just as the blind man is of the existence of light and colors, though 
he cannot picture them. Our immortality in this sense is insured to 
us from the fact that we possess religion, which is not a creed but a 
noble life, a life devoted to the culture of the good and the true ; for 
God the object of religion is nothing but the good and the true, the 
norm of things. A _ R- HlLL _ 
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Psychology, Epistemology, Ontology, Compared and Distinguished. 
S. H. Mellone. Mind, 12, pp. 474-490. 

Although the abstraction and isolation of the different ' parts ' of 
philosophy from the whole frequently leads to error and confusion, 
it is equally true that Philosophy must be a whole of parts that can 
be intelligibly distinguished. Psychology is concerned only with 
Presentations to a conscious Subject. By ' Subject ' all that is meant 
is the unity and continuity of a single experience. Psychological 
presentations have two aspects — that of content and that of mean- 
ing. The latter refers either to the Self or to the Reality other than 
the Self. The central fact of consciousness is the power of becom- 
ing self-conscious. But our presentations refer to something outside 
themselves just as inevitably and spontaneously as they imply a 
subjective reference. Now, it is the business of Epistemology to 
vindicate this trans-subjective reality as the most fundamental con- 
stituent of consciousness. Psychology begins and ends with the 
individual consciousness ; Epistemology starts with the individual 
consciousness, but passes on to vindicate the psychological belief in 
Reality. The chief problems of Epistemology are : (1) to show the 
validity of trans-subjective reality ; (2) to show how successive experi- 
ences of consciousness are possible ; (3) to formulate and compare 
explicitly the ontological assumptions on which the sciences rest; 
(4) to investigate and state clearly the methodological assumptions 
made by the special sciences. Ontology, in a limited sense, is the 
attempt to assign a meaning to or to fill in that reality which is found 
in the special sciences. Of these Sciences, Psychology is distin- 
guished from the others inasmuch as in it reality is directly experi- 
enced and not assumed. But Ontology in the broadest sense is the 
attempt to coordinate the results of the special sciences and to 
explain all things as the manifestations or modes of working of 
a single All-embracing Power or Principle. Epistemology and 
Ontology have this in common, that they deal with knowledge as 
being conception in the medium of judgment, and they seek (a) to 
justify the realistic implication in the judgments, and (b) more and 
more clearly to determine the conceptions. The question of Socrates, 
"What is the object of investigation?" was ambiguous, inasmuch as 
it did not distinguish between conceptions as such and the reality 
to which our judgments refer. Nor did it take account of the deeper 
problem : in what sense can our conceptions be predicated of reality? 
The wide disparity between the philosophical speculations of Lotze 
and Bradley in modern times, — the former making a sharp separa- 
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tion between Appearance and Reality, the latter resolving all ' fact ' 
into Appearance — shows the need of a more thorough-going epis- 
temological dissection of the implications contained in the synthesis 
of judgment than has taken place since Hegel wrote. 

G. A. Cogswell. 



HISTORICAL. 



Das Weltsystem des Empedokles. A. Doring. Z. f. Ph., 105, 
1, pp. 29-45. 

Doring takes opposite ground from Zeller in regard to the pos- 
sibility of reconstructing the Cosmical systems of Parmenides and 
Empedocles. Zeller holds a satisfactory reconstruction of the sys- 
tem of Parmenides for impossible, while he finds no serious obsta- 
cles in the way of reconstructing that of Empedocles. Doring, on 
the contrary, finds such a reconstruction impossible for Empedocles, 
but in a preceding article attempted to show the possibility of it for 
Parmenides. The two elemental forces of love and strife act 
respectively as unifying (Ivihtikov) and differentiating (SuuperiKov) 
principles, as attraction and repulsion. The order in which the ele- 
ments are separated out from the Sphairos by means of these forces 
is Aether (which sometimes is used for the atmospheric air, a-qp, but 
is to be kept distinct from it as element), Fire, Earth. From the Earth, 
by violence of its rotation, the Water, Empedocles' fourth element, 
is separated off. From the Water, by means of evaporation, arises 
the atmosphere (not the elemental aether), and out of the Aether is 
generated the heavens, and out of the Fire the Sun. The heavens 
are a sort of crystal hollow ball, which surrounds the Cosmos as a 
fixed envelope. Empedocles regarded the earth not as a per- 
fect sphere, but as a spheroid. About the Earth he supposed 
there revolved two hemispheres, the one consisting of fire, the 
other a mixture of aether with a little fire. The latter hemi- 
sphere in its revolution accounted for recurring night, the former 
for day. But we are left with a lacuna as to the genesis of the 
two hemispheres. There are two suns, the archetypal, which is 
the fire that fills the one hemisphere, and the reflected sun in the 
opposite hemisphere. While the Fire-Hemisphere is proceeding in 
its revolution underneath the earth from West to East it arrives at a 
point where the light, no longer hemmed by the earth, is reflected 
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on the crystal surface of the East as the sun-pictures. This sun- 
reflection traverses the Aether-Hemisphere from East to West as the 
transmitted light of the Fire-Hemisphere. During this period the 
stars are not seen, being obscured by the greater light of the sun- 
reflection. But after the reflected sun has sunk in the West, and the 
Fire-Hemisphere comes up in the East, and while during the 
supposed night this Fire-Hemisphere continues its revolution above 
the earth, then it ought to be most brilliant day, and the stars ought 
never to be visible. Here Doring finds it impossible to make the 
Empedoclean Cosmical system intelligible or to free it from con- 
tradiction. W A H 

Ueber Sokrates. P. Natorp. Phil. Mon., XXX, 7, 8, pp. 337- 
37°- 

Our sources of information are chiefly Plato and Xenophon, along 
with fragments from Aeschines and Antisthenes. Plato is too much 
the artist to be the historian. He is too filled with his own scientific 
endeavors, and with the belief that all his best was due to Socrates, 
to ever attempt any distinction between Socrates' intellectual prop- 
erty and his own. Xenophon was no philosopher, and a close rela- 
tionship between Socrates and Plato would hardly have been possible 
had Socrates been merely what Xenophon has described him. Aris- 
totle is generally regarded as the touchstone by which to test the 
reports of Plato and Xenophon. But Natorp asks where could 
Aristotle have got a more correct account of the Socratic philosophy 
than from the immediate pupils of Socrates ; and further, what pupil 
would he have been more likely to draw information from than 
Plato ? Certainly not Xenophon, whom he never mentions ; not 
Antisthenes or Aristippus, whom he mentions with little respect. 
Further, there is nothing in his account which could not be drawn 
from Plato. But this is to be said of Aristotle, that he could tell 
better than we what were the first or Socratic stadia in the Platonic 
dialogues. Still our ultimate and best source of information remains 
Plato, and this is but a return to the right road long ago pointed out 
by Schleiermacher, who proceeded from the Apology and Crito as 
the truest representation of Socrates, and as giving the norm for 
determining the Socratic or Platonic character of the other dialogues. 
Measured on this standard, the Protagoras is the next most Socratic. 
Here Socrates takes ground against the teachableness of virtue, which 
is the only position he could hold consistently with his profession of 
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ignorance. In the Meno the opposite view is taken, based on the 
doctrine of ideas, and representing no longer Socrates but Plato. At 
the standpoint of the Apology and Protagoras is further only Laches. 
Everywhere else the teachableness of virtue is professed. Aris- 
totle is in entire agreement with this when he gives his judgment on 
Socrates in distinction from Plato ; he cites, in the main, the Apology, 
Protagoras, and Laches, and no dialogues which differ from these in 
the above-mentioned particular. How are we to account for the 
great influence of Socrates ? He was in close touch with his age. 
It was a time of supremacy of art in Athens, in which Socrates dis- 
cerned the intimate relation of knowledge and practice, and this he 
transferred to conduct, — a sort of fine art. In conduct (choice of 
end), quite as much as in producing, law is the determining factor, 
and law is but the objective expression of the idea (Begriff), and in 
Greek the same word (Aoyos) means both of these. Conduct, then, 
is analogous to art, and it is good so long as it conforms to law, 
ratio, and neither Plato nor Kant give us any other solution than this. 
" Virtue is knowledge " does not mean that Socrates identifies man's 
excellence with the excellence of the rational function, or that he 
ignores the fundamental phenomenon of the moral, viz., the desires 
and their relation to reason. But man can employ desire, impulse, 
and working force, and he can employ them rightly and wrongly ; 
the determining element in right conduct is that it is done under the 
guidance of reason. So that the excellence of the act consists in the 
dominating insight. W A H 

The Philosophy of Herbert of Cherbury. W. R. Sorley. 
Mind, 12, pp. 491-508. 

Like Bacon, Herbert emphasized the separation of the new 
thoughts from the Scholastic Method. Bacon, however, started from 
the particular facts of sense-experience ; Herbert undertook an in- 
vestigation of the deeper problem of the nature and conditions of 
truth. We find in Herbert at least a suggestion of the modern 
Epistemological standpoint in his assertion that we must inquire into 
the conditions under which the mind enters into conformity with 
objects. The conception of an analogy or ' preestablished har- 
mony ' between faculty and object appears to be the fundamental 
conception of Herbert's Philosophy. Mind is wholly active. The 
' conforming ' mental faculty supplies a form analogous to the ' con- 
formed ' object. The object neither undergoes a change of nature, 
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nor does it produce a change in the mind. " Truth is a certain har- 
mony between objects and their analogous faculties." The whole 
doctrine of Herbert hinges on this : that mind corresponds with 
things not only in their general nature, but in all their differences of 
kind, generic and specific. This correspondence of mental faculty 
to the infinite differences in objects can hardly involve as many 
mental ' faculties ' ; Herbert must rather be interpreted as meaning 
so many modes of mental operation. There are four classes of fac- 
ulties — Natural Instinct, Internal Sense, External Sense, and Dis- 
course or Reasoning. 

Natural Instinct is that faculty which produces those common 
notions that arise from the nature of the intellect, and are not com- 
municated to it by objects or attained by reasoning. The common 
notions about Natural Instinct are either those which are formed 
without any assistance from reason, or those which are only per- 
fected by discourse. In treating of these common notions, Herbert 
does not distinguish between their logical and psychological import. 
Universal consent is constantly appealed to as " the highest criterion 
of truth." Herbert was the first to make a systematic effort towards 
a comparative study of religions, although he quite neglected their 
development. He was the first writer to anticipate to any extent the 
critical philosophy, although he has no conception of Kant's lead- 
ing idea — that of objectivity as a creation of subjective function. 

G. A. Cogswell. 

Vidte de Vdme dans Vancienne Egypte. Amelineau. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 9, pp. 249-274. 

The Egyptians from the earliest times believed in the following 
spiritual constituents of man: (1) The Ka or double, born with the 
body and dying with it, but revived by the magical ceremony of "the 
opening of the mouth." Its life was dependent on the preservation 
of the mummy, or at least of images, of the deceased, and it had 
to be nourished by offerings, real or symbolic, of food, clothes, lodg- 
ings, etc. Hence the belief in the Ka formed the centre of Egyptian 
ancestor worship, and its destruction was esteemed a great calamity. 
A well-fed Ka was, however, an aristocratic luxury, since only the 
rich could afford the expensive rites required, and the doubles of the 
common people formed bands of vagrant ghosts, starving and perish- 
ing, which were greatly dreaded. (2) The Khou, the luminous 
apparition, apparently a form assumed by the Ka in distress. (3) The 
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Ba, the soul, of which the Pharaohs had several. With regard to 
the future of the soul, there were two predominant eschatologies. In 
lower Egypt, the soul having declared itself the vassal of Osiris, was 
supposed to cultivate the fields of the god in the Islands of the Blest, 
and to receive in return its support (like all servants) from its mas- 
ter. For even the Ba was corporeal enough to require food. In 
order, however, to improve its quality, it became customary to make 
offerings to Osiris, for the benefit of the soul identified with him, and 
to call them " royal." In upper Egypt the less consoling solar-myth 
of Ra prevailed, according to which the soul tried to accompany the 
chariot of the Sun, after passing through the twelve realms of the 
lower world by means of a knowledge of the proper magic pass-words. 
Later on these two myths were combined and given an ethical sig- 
nificance. The conception of the trial of the soul before Osiris and 
his forty-two assessors grew up, in which the heart was weighed 
against a statue of the goddess of truth and justice. If guilty, the 
soul was tortured, and ultimately sent back to a new life ; if it failed 
to improve in this, it suffered the second death of final annihilation. 
If, on the contrary, it was justified, it could return to earth during 
the day-time, or mount the bark of Ra, the sun-god. In this case it 
was also called the luminous, Khou. Thus an immortality of bliss 
was reserved for the virtuous. F C S S 



